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the lower animals the group is very small indeed between the indi- 
viduals of which such sentiments prevail ; but steadily in their pro- 
gress from savagery to the highest stage of civilization men have 
enlarged the group, as the small kinship group has expanded into 
larger, the clan into the tribe, the tribe into the confederacy, and 
confederacies and confederated tribes into nations ; and altruism has 
expanded from smaller group to larger group, from family love to 
patriotism, and from patriotism to humanity; and in the light of 
the .past we may safely prophesy of the future that this altruism will 
improve in quality and expand in scope until every man shall 
recognize in every other a brother in whose welfare he has an interest 
as deep as in his own, and when the doctrine of laissez /aire shall be 
known no more forever. 



Seventy-Ninth Regular Meeting, March i, 1884. 

Major J. W. Powell, President, in the Chair. 

The President announced the resignation of David Hutcheson, as 
General Secretary of the Society, and the election by the Council 
of S. V. Proudfit to fill the vacancy. 

Ensign Albert Niblack, U. S. N., read the following paper 
on "The Smithsonian Anthropological Collections for 1883." 

With the exception of the year 1876, when the material was re- 
ceived from the Centenial Exposition, the accessions for 1883 ex- 
ceed those of any other year both in number and value. As the 
annual appropriations are only made by the Government for the 
preservation of the collections in the National Museum, it is proper 
to refer most of the collections to the Smithsonian Institution, as the 
Museum is under the control of the latter. The sources of last 
year's receipts were as follows : 

Donations ; exchanges ; collections by Government expeditions, 
required by law to be turned over to the Museum ; purchases for the 
Fisheries Exhibition from a fund specially appropriated, and pur- 
chases from a fund of #3,000 or more, which the Secretary has been 
able to save from various sources for this purpose. The last named 
has been so judiciously applied and combined with other Govern- 
ment work as to have enabled the Museum to acquire most valuable 
collections, of which this sum spent represents but a fraction of their 
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real value. Various branches of the Government have contributed 
to thfs result by allowing their employes in the field to make collec- 
tions for the Institution in connection with their regular work. It is to 
be hoped that the valuable results attained with such a small additional 
outlay will induce Congress to make some of the annual appropri- 
ation for the Museum also available for the "increase" as well as 
the "preservation " of the collections. In fact, the Museum cannot 
grow in proportion to the demands of the public from the sources 
it now has to rely on. Those considerations which call for the ex- 
istence of the Museum at all also call for a liberal fund with which 
to send out collectors and purchase valuable material. 

The collections here considered are those entered in the catalogue 
during 1883. Some of the collections were actually made in pre- 
vious years, but they have been stored and are now heard from for 
the first time. 

In the organization of the National Museum, as outlined in the 
"Proceedings " for 1881, it is contemplated classifying the anthro- 
pological material under three departments: I, Antiquities; II, 
Races of Men; and III, Arts and Industries. The Assistant Director 
is Curator of the last named and Dr. Rau of the first ; but other- 
wise the work embraced under the second department, " Races of 
Men," is really carried on under Arts and Industries under the 
general supervision of the Assistant Director. 

The general routine work is as follows : 

Collections, on receipt at the Museum, are acknowledged and 
given an accession number by the Registrar, who files under this 
number all manuscript accompanying the various collections. Each 
collection is classified or divided up and the proper portions sent 
to the various departments or sections, where each specimen or lot 
of similar specimens is entered in the ethnological catalogue and 
given a Museum number, which is painted on the specimen for its 
future identification. The entry in this catalogue is briefly made 
under the following heads: 

Museum Number ; Collector's Number; Name; Locality; When 
Collected; Nature of Object ; Accession Number; Measurements; 
Received from or Collected by; Cost; When Entered; Number of 
Specimens; Remarks. 

The descriptive cards to be printed to accompany each specimen 
are then written, access being had to the manuscript in the hands 
of the Registrar to get full data, and the collection is arranged and 
sent to the preparators for installation in the Museum. 
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ACCESSIONS FOR 1 883, DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES. 

Five thousand three hundred and thirty-nine specimens were re- 
ceived, making a total now on hand of 40,491. Three thousand 
five hundred and fourteen different specimens were placed on exhi- 
bition, making a total display of 24,731. The purely ethnological 
material is being gradually taken over to the Museum building, and 
soon the entire main hall of the Smithsonian building will be devoted 
entirely to antiquities. The great bulk of the collections in this 
department are in storage, and of this the material on hand for 
exchange is very large. 

The greater part of the receipts this year are miscellaneous col- 
lections from all over the world (France, India, Alaska, Central 
America, and Mexico), but principally from our own country and 
presented by patrons of the Institution. 

The principal foreign collections are as follows : 

Two hundred specimens from Ometepec Island, Lake Nicaragua, 
by C. C. Nutting, who was sent out by the Institution. It embraces 
remains from graves, such as clay vessels, arrow-heads, and rude 
stone carvings. The collector only got. these incidentally, as his 
principal collection was the birds of that region. 

A collection from Los Novillos, Costa Rica, by M. C. Keith, em- 
bracing about 15 rude stone images or carvings of human figures. 
These are now mounted in the National Museum. A collection of 
casts from the paper moulds received from the Trocadero Museum, 
Paris, made by M. Charnay and presented by Mr. Lorillard to the 
National Museum. The collection is too familar to all to need any 
comment at my hands. There are about 82 reproductions of inscrip- 
tions, carvings, temples, altars, door-posts, etc., from Palenque, 
Mexico, Merida, Yucatan, Ckichenitza, Lorillard 'City , and other less 
important places. 

A small collection of about 15 specimens from Alaska, col- 
lected by McKay just before his death, which will be alluded to 
later. The collection embraces only a few Eskimo stone imple- 
ments and carvings. 

So far this year (1884) a collection has been received from J. J. 
McLean, of the Signal Service, from the shell heaps of Cape Men- 
docino, Cal., besides the usual number of miscellaneous articles 
donated to the Institution. 

In the Department of Arts and Industries the various sections have 
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not as yet all been put in operation. The well-organized special 
sections are at present only two, materia Medica and Foods and Tex- 
tile Fabrics. The fisheries section is well-organized as a sub-section, 
so to speak, but it will be some time yet before hunting can be taken 
up in connection with it. 

Dr. Flint has the materia medica collection well in hand. In a 
general way it is intended to illustrate the medicines in use in 
highly civilized countries at the present day, as well as the collec- 
tions peculiar to certain countries. Of the latter the Museum has a 
small collection from Corea, one from China, and quite a complete 
one from India. (This India collection of course represents only 
native medicines.) To the collection in 1883 were added over 1,000 
specimens, the addition to the general collections being supplemental 
— i. e., intended to fill out the present exhibit of the medicines of civ- 
ilized nations obtained from wholesale drug houses in this country. 
Quite a unique collection of mineral waters from all parts of the 
world is included in the latter. The additions to the special col- 
lections in 1883 may be summed up as follows : 

1. About 27,5 specimens from the Kurrachee Museum, India. 

2. Fifty specimens or more from the Madras Museum. 

3. Ten specimens of Cinchona bark of different kinds from 
Ceylon, presented from the Government of India. 

4. Seventeen specimens presented by the Corean Embassy. 

5. no accessions from the Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew. 
The Section of Foods and Textile Fabrics embraces more than 

the name implies — /. <?., food-stuffs, narcotics, distillations, drinks, 
furs and leathers, fibres, cordage, textile .fabrics, needle-work, bas- 
ket-work, paper, etc. Mr. Hitchcock has been in charge only since 
November, last. The collection of textiles now on exhibition is 
not a very large one, and consists mainly of the raw materials used, 
such as wood, silk, cotton, jute, manilla, hemp, bark, grasses, etc. 
In mats, cloths, etcl, little has been as yet installed. The reserve 
collection is a large and valuable one. The Zufiians, Navajos, 
Indians of northwest coast, (particularly the Nootkas and Haidahs,) 
the South Sea Islanders, and the natives of the Phillipines, West 
Indies, Central America, and elsewhere are well represented, and 
when this collection is finally installed it will be a valuable addi- 
tion to the collections on exhibition. Little attempt has as yet been 
made to illustrate the fabrics of civilized nations, but these are easily 
obtained when desired by purchase in this and other countries. 
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The collection of North American Indian foods, embracing over 
250 specimens, is classified and on exhibition. The descriptive 
cards are in the hands of the printer. There are small classified 
collections of foods from China, India, and other countries, but 
the miscellaneous collection has not as yet been classified. In rep- 
resenting the foods of civilized nations, specimens can be obtained 
very readily when desired. At present the principal collection of 
such foods is one prepared for the Fisheries Exhibition. It will 
form a part of that exhibit in the Museum, as only a few representa- 
tive specimens will be kept out to go with the food collection 
proper. 

The large collections of the Bureau of Ethnology from Zufii and 
the Moquis and New Mexican pueblos were, last November, turned 
over to the National Museum for installation.. On the publication 
of notes by the Bureau, and on the return of Mr. Cushing from 
Zufii, these collections will be written up. Not enough is known of 
the ceremonial material to attempt such a thing at present. The 
collection of pottery is simply exhaustive. It is now in the hands 
of Mr. Holmes, as is the entire pottery collection of North America. 
Incidentally, it may be mentioned here that a fine collection of pot- 
tery was also received from Chiriqui, and is now installed with the 
North American pottery. 

The general Zufii and Moqui collections comprise 6,370 entries 
for 1883, but as three or four specimens are sometimes entered under 
one number,, this does not approximate to its real size. It embraces 
basket ware, pottery, gourds, grinding stones or mortars, weapons, 
and ceremonial, household, agricultural, and industrial implements. 

A large portion of the archaeological collections of the Bureau 
of Ethnology from the mounds of the United States was also turned 
over to the Department of Antiquities some months since. No 
mention of these specimens was made under that head. Prof. 
Cyrus Thomas has worked up these collections, and the results are 
published under the Bureau of Ethnology. Collections have been 
made under the Bureau, throughout all the important localities from 
Dakota Territory to Florida, and from Nevada to the New Eng- 
land States. These collections of aboriginal remains embrace skulls, 
bones, celts, fragments of pottery, and walls of dwellings, shells, 
copper and iron implements, flints, flakes, pipes, arrow-heads, per- 
forated tablets, stone discs, ceremonial stones, etc. 

The entries for 1883 comprise 3,544 numbers, which is much more 
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than the accessions of the Department of Antiquities itself, when 
we consider that several of specimens are entered sometimes under 
one number. Four specimens of quartz celts from near Madras, 
India, are among the accessions from the Bureau. 

Among the most important collections made by employes of the 
Government, in connection with their regular work under other 
branches, and which were paid for out of the fund previously alluded 
to, may be mentioned : 

A collection from Wm. J. Fisher, the Coast Survey tidal observer on 
Kadiak Island, Alaska, who made several trips on the peninsula and 
mainland. It embraces about 100 specimens, the most interesting 
being some heavy elaborate bead-work head-dresses, some of them 
weighing as much as 2^ pounds. 

The collections made by the United States Signal Service observers 
are as follows : 

1. One, by C. L. McKay, from in and around Bristol Bay, north 
of the Alaska peninsula, from the Nushagag-mut and Ogulmut 
Eskimos of that region, about 45 specimens in all, including a full 
outfit for a Beluga whale-hunter, which was exhibited in London 
last year. This outfit includes harpoons, lines, buoys, extra heads, 
killing lances, etc. A second collection of about 50 or 60 speci- 
mens, consisting of household utensils and articles of personal adorn- 
ment, were received after the death of McKay. He was drowned in 
April, 1883, while out in a kyak'm Nushagak river in bad weather. 

2. One, by J. J. McLean, from around Sitka, which had been 
pretty well worked up by other collectors. Besides the usual lot of 
wooden carvings, kantags, or wooden dishes, etc., there are some 
fine specimens of native wicker and basket work in the collection 
(made from a species of plant, Iris tenax). 

3. A kyak, with complete fittings, from Greenland, deposited by 
the chief signal officer of the army. (It was exhibited in London.) 

4. The Point Barrow collection, which was brought down when 
the expedition returned recently. The collection is a good one, 
and embraces over 700 specimens. Mr. Murdock is now working 
up the collection, and I will not anticipate his report. Part of the 
earlier collection which came down on the " Corwin " went to 
London to the Fisheries Exhibit. 

5. Mr. Stejneger, of the Signal Service, made a small collection 
from the Aleuts on Behring Island, Commander group (off the coast 
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of Kamschatka). There are some interesting models of fox and 
bear traps and boats, some seal-skin costumes worn in their native 
dances, besides some accessories of costumes peculiar to the Aleuts. 

6. A collection coming more properly under 1884 was received 
several weeks since from L. M. Turner, of the Signal Service, from 
the Eskimos of Ungava Bay, North Labrador. It is a fine one and 
embraces over 450 specimens. The articles have not the oily, used 
look that most Eskimo implements have, which indicates that other 
collectors have been among them recently, although a great many 
specimens are models of traps, snow-shoes, tobogans, and spears, 
and are necessarily new. There are some large tobogans and snow- 
shoes of a peculiar pattern that will be alluded to below. The cos- 
tumes are peculiarly handsome, and show the effects of contact 
with civilization. 

A second collection from Fisher, made in the Aleutian Archi- 
pelago and Alaska Peninsula, has just been received. It consists 
of about 120 specimens of costumes, peculiar Aleutian hats, house- 
hold utensils, accessories of costume, etc. 

Among the small purchased collections may be mentioned : A 
Zufii sacred blanket, one hundred Peruvian water-bottles or huacas, 
and some shoes, hats, dishes, baskets, etc., (from the La Costa 
Indians of South California,) woven of mescal fibre and palm-leaves. 

1. Among the principal donations are 40 musical instruments, 
supplemental to the set of American musical instruments, all pre- 
sented by M. J. Howard Foote, of 31 Maiden Lane, New York. 

2. The original Catlin collection of Indian portraits, etc. , painted 
by him during his eight years amongst the 48 tribes, of which he has 
handed down to us these most valuable ethnological records. There 
are about 500 in the collection which Mrs. Harrison, of Philadel- 
phia, has so generously presented to the Institution. One hundred 
and fifty have been selected and placed on exhibition in the lecture 
room of the National Museum, and arrangements are being made 
to increase the exhibit. The selection now exhibited is one from 
each small tribe, two or more from the important tribes, and a set 
illustrating hunting scenes, ceremonial dances, etc. 

3. At the close of the Boston Exhibition recently some 50 musical 
instruments, numerous clay figures, and various other specimens 
were presented to the Institution by Surindro Mohun Tagore, Rajah 
of one of the provinces of India and president of the Bengal music 
school. The collection of musical instruments is accompanied by 
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full notes, and the Museum is taking steps to obtain a supplemental 
collection to complete the series. This collection was installed a 
few days since and is now on exhibition. 

Among the principal exchange collections are : 

ist. Some miscellaneous weapons from Polynesia and South 
America, obtained at the Fisheries Exhibition. 

2d. Some 16 musical instruments and accessories from Tiflis, 
in the Caucasus, obtained through Mr. Engleman, of St. Louis. 

3(1. About 40 specimens from the Leipzig Museum, consisting 
of knives, bows, arrows, baskets, mats, etc. , from Africa, particu- 
larly the Loango Coast and Gaboon river, on the west coast. The 
admirable native steel implements are well illustrated. This col- 
lection, combined with a few stray or miscellaneous articles and a 
small collection by Rev. Dr. Gurley, constitutes but a meagre 
African ethnological exhibit. 

The Museum has just sent to the Trocadero, at Paris, an ethno- 
logical collection selected from the material in its possession, and 
doubtless their exchange will embrace some additions to the above. 

Mr. J. G. Swan, in addition- to the regular collection which he 
sends in from time to time, made last summer a special trip for the 
Smithsonian Institution to the Queen Charlotte Islands, B. C, 
and the results have just been received. 

In the early part of the year he sent in some photographs and 
about 100 specimens supplemental to his series of collections illus- 
trating the fisheries of the Indians in and around Cape Flattery, 
W. I. (The complete collections went to London.) 

In the trip referred to above he started from Masset Sound (N. 
Graham Island) and coasted around the west side, then through 
Skidegate Channel to the southeast coast ; then home to Victoria. 
Now that he has partially carried out his long-cherished desire, it 
is to be hoped that his forthcoming notes will prove as valuable as 
his notes previously published. A better knowledge of the Haidah 
totems and totemic carvings is desired. , The collection is rich in 
masks, wood-carvings, ladles, ancient stone implements, ropes, 
clubs, shaman's wands, ceremonial bows, whistles, rattles, fishing 
gear, etc., but particularly so in the slate carvings, of which he sends 
30 specimens — dishes, boxes, and models of totem posts. There 
was already on hand a sufficient number of specimens to illustrate 
the Haidah wood carvings and working in silver, but the additions 
to the slate carvings have made it appear desirable to install the 
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latter as a monographic collection illustrating this art, which alone 
places the Haidahs at the head of the Indians of the northwest 
coast. 

A comparison and study of all the carvings from the Haidahs is 
to be made, as it is difficult for the uninitiated to make out or dis- 
tinguish between the conventional representation of animals. The 
Haidah totemism and mythology offer a most promising field to 
investigators. 

Mr. Swan is anxious to make another trip, during the coming 
season, a attend to great celebration to be held in the fall. The 
Director has the matter now under consideration. 

The Fisheries Exhibit, having returned from London, is now 
turned over to the Museum, and will form a monographic collection. 
The Makah Exhibit, collected by Swan, and the Eskimo, whale, 
seal, and walrus hunting outfits are peculiarly interesting to anthro- 
pologists. 

In the matter of exchange, the Museum has recently sent to the 
Trocadero, at Paris, a small collection of models of ruins and cliff- 
dwellings, ethnological material from Zuni, Moqui, and our Western 
Indians. The Museum has available for exchange a great deal of 
material from the collections of the Bureau of Ethnology and the 
northwest coast and Alaska collections. 

In the matter of collecting every year increases the value of ethno- 
logical material. When Congress shall wake up to the necessities 
of making more liberal appropriations it will be found that it has 
been false economy to delay in the matter. A few thousand dollars 
now will represent a much greater outlay in future years. 

The outlook for anthropological collections for 1884 is not so 
encouraging. Fisher, McLean, and Swan will be the main sources. 
No one has yet taken McKay's place, and Nelson has permanently 
withdrawn. Greely's party must have abandoned their collections 
North, and the present relief expedition can hardly accomplish 
much. Foulk and Bernadon may be heard from in Corea. 

As stated originally the year 1883 has been a prosperous one for 
the Smithsonian and National Museum. 

REMARKS ON THE CLASSIFICATION AND ORGANIZATION OF THE 
NATIONAL MUSEUM. 

As a rule the earlier collections have lost much of their value, 
both from the want of care in preserving the accompanying data, 
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and from the absolute neglect of the collectors to forward any. A 
little preliminary experience of collectors in the Museum, before 
going into the field, would impress it forcibly on the minds of such 
that the descriptive cards should be practically written by the col- 
lectors in the field. Nelson and Swan have shown the best realiza- 
tion of this principle. The general form of the descriptive card 
adapted to the Museum, to accompany each specimen exhibited, is 
as follows : 



Object, (local or native name) Materials of which made , 

brief description ; use. Tribe or person by which used. 

Dimensions, length, , breadth, , etc. 

Exact locality, 18 — , (date of collection). Museum number. 

How and through whom acquired. 

Fuller and more special notes in smaller type are appended as to 
origin, special variation in form and use in various localities, notes 
on the general series of which the specimen is a representative. 



Each object or general series of objects is to be accompanied by 
such a label or card further supplemented by pictures or photographs 
when necessary to more clearly illustrate how the object is used or 
worn, or to show pattern where the object is folded or obscured. 
The cards are printed on herbarium board. Those on white paper 
are to send to other museums, preserve as records, and for use in 
making up the catalogues which will eventually be published. 

(Ed. : Specimens were here exhibited of cards and photographs 
taken from specimens already on exhibition in the Museum.) 

Cards are now being attached to the specimens already out, and 
a plan is under way to collect all the ethnological material not yet 
installed in one large store-room, where it is to be systematically 
classified. The incoming collections can be distributed according 
to the plan adopted, and duplicates can be selected before this tem- 
porary storage. This plan will greatly facilitate the routine work. 

Greater progress has not been made in installing and describing 
the specimens and collections for many reasons, but principally on 
account of the various exhibits prepared at the Museum, which have 
diverted a large part of the force from the regular work, and besides 
this experiments are being made as to cases and styles of mounting 
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general and special exhibits. Moreover the force employed is not 
very large, but when the Fish Exhibit is permanently installed there 
will be more men available for the routine work. 

Recently published criticisms on the classification and method of 
arrangement now provisionally adopted in the Museum have shown 
to a certain extent that there is a misunderstanding as to just how 
far the Museum is committed to any definite plan. The adopted 
unit box, in which specimens from the same locality are mounted 
for exhibition, enables a provisional classification to be adopted. 
The boxes slide in and out of the cases, and the whole character of 
the present arrangement can be altered and radically changed in a 
day. By putting only a few specimens in each box, room is left 
for future collections supplemental to those now installed. 

Classification and method of installation depend upon various 
considerations. The material on hand determines the former, and 
experiment and trial the latter. Without going at all into the sub- 
ject of Museum classifications in general, or into the future arrange- 
ment of the National Museum, it seems that every immediate con- 
sideration demands something like the present one, however much 
it may be understood or misunderstood from the published bulletins 
to that effect. 

The broad aim of the present plan is a teleologic classification, 
one by use rather than by morphology. The comparative method 
has been adopted in preference to the ethnographic because it is 
demanded by the nature of the material on hand, and to a certain 
extent better suited to the American mental habit of analysis and 
comparison. I will try and illustrate these points by special ex- 
amples. 

For a few tribes and regions an ethnographical arrangement 
would answer admirably, viz. , the Eskimos, Zunians, Moquis, Hai- 
dahs, Makahs, and our Western and Alaska Indians, but such a 
general plan would be absurd and but show up the meagerness of 
our collections from every other region. Picture Corea with two 
small trays of stuff that can but be vaguely referred to it, Africa 
with three, and South America with only several cases ! Even our 
Japanese, Chinese, and Indian collections would hardly admit of 
such an arrangement. Should Congress become suddenly liberal 
and place a fund at the disposition of the Museum to enable it to 
send out intelligent collectors well informed as to the Museum's wants 
it would doubtless occur in the course of time that an ethnographic 
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arrangement would be demanded as the only natural one (supple- 
mented of course by occasional and separate comparative collec- 
tions.) With the miscellaneous collections that are likely to come 
in, however, unless Congress does make special appropriations, the 
present arrangement is likely to be found the best one. A thorough 
and exhaustive ethnographic collection would show each product of 
a country's civilization in the different stages of its evolution and 
development, but with a miscellaneous and scattered collection we 
must draw on various countries to illustrate this development. 

A recent article on museum classification says "The comparative 
method necessarily cuts across the natural order of things in their 
relations to time; and this is an obvious defect, which, when ap- 
plied to anthropological collections, is destructive of all natural 
conceptions as to the way in which modifications and changes really 
arise or flow out of pre-existing, localized, or racial conditions." 
It seems to me, as far as I may express any opinion on the subject, 
that the question tends to' settle itself thus. 

With exhaustive collections from representative tribes and with 
sufficient funds to fill out or supplement the collections the ethno- 
graphic plan is the most desirable one. 

With scattered and miscellaneous collections the comparative 
method makes the best use of the material. 

The Museum plan is an improvement on each of the above, as it 
combines the advantages of both. The classification provisionally 
adopted is a teleologic one, subject to special modifications to suit 
special cases. To illustrate this: 

In the Museum there is a collection of pipes from all parts of the 
world. The Haidah carved black slate pipe stands out as unique, 
and it might seem that the fault in this comparative method of ar- 
rangement is that it does not form a fair comparison of the intelli- 
gence or artistic tastes and abilities of the various tribes represented. 
It might be argued that possibly the pipe was the only thing they 
could carve or do carve. An ethnographic collection from this 
people would show that they carve equally surprisingly in wood, 
bone, etc., and have a great deal of artistic taste. The Museum, 
recognizing this, makes a separate monographic collection and ex- 
hibition of Haidah carvings, so we have one or two Haidah pipes 
in the pipe collection, and, besides this, one or two in a mono- 
graphic collection of Haidah carvings. 

It is aimed in all cases where such arrangement may seem to be 
4 
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desired to thus draw off certain small ethnographic and monographic 
collections to call attention to any instructive peculiarities of any 
tribe or race. It also happens at times that large objects have to 
be left out of a comparative collection. In fact, any classification 
must be based on compromise and must yield to exceptions. 

As an illustration of how we may show the development or evo- 
lution of any object with a widely scattered collection let us take 
the snow-shoe collection in the Museum. It is mounted on screens 
in the comparative style. If we had exhaustive collections from 
any one stock of Indians, say, we might show this development step 
by step (by the ethnographic method) from the time they borrowed 
or originated the idea up to its highest development, as shown. 
With the material at the Museum this evolution can only be sug- 
gested, as the steps are very wide, and intermediate ones are not at 
hand. We must in this adopt Mr. Spencer's plan of illustrating 
primitive man by our present savage tribe. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof. Mason called attention to the advantages derived from a 
systematic classification and arrangement of the material in great 
collections like that of the Smithsonian • Institution. He also said 
that an organized effort should be made looking toward a full utili- 
zation of the many resources afforded by the various departments of 
the Government for information valuable to the student of an- 
thropology, and that the attention of the scientific world should be 
directed to the scope and character of these resources. 

Mr. Flint spoke of the manner in which aboriginal ideas had 
been followed up and finally developed, illustrating his remarks by 
showing how a study of the possibilities of the arrow as a projectile 
had resulted in its use for throwing explosives under a heavy air 
pressure, for which several patents have already issued. 



Eightieth Regular Meeting, March 15, 1884. 

Major J. W. Powell, President, in the Chair. 
The Secretary of the Council reported the election of the follow- 
ing-named gentlemen as corresponding members of the Society : 

Charles C. Abbott, Trenton, N. J. 
Henry B. Adams, Baltimore, Md. 



